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THE HOURS OF LABOR. 



There have been many efforts for many years past to shorten 
the general hours of labor of the working people of the United 
States by statute regulations. So far as these laws hare been 
necessary for the protection of children whose parents were cither 
too poor to forego their children's work or too ignorant to be aware 
of the danger of overworking them, these statutes have had a most 
beneficial influence. In other respects their effect has been very 
slight. They can be applied effectually only to factories, in which 
large numbers of persons are congregated under one roof, operat- 
ing machinery which is driven by a water wheel or a steam engine. 

With respect to such factories laws have been passed in some 
States prescribing ten hours work per day, in others, eleven hours 
work, and in others there have been no statute regulations. 

When the factory system was first introduced, especially in the 
manufacture of textiles, the hours of labor were fourteen per day, 
the work was arduous and continuous, the mills low-studded and 
ill-ventilated. 

In 1840, the average factory operative, man, woman, or child, 
in a cotton mill in New England earned $175 per year in com- 
pensation for thirteen or fourteen hours' work per day; the op- 
portunity to attain even such wages was eagerly grasped by the 
farmers' daughters of New England. Since that date great im- 
provements have been effected in machinery and in mill construc- 
tion. It has become possible to supply the textile fabrics necessary 
for consumption in ten to eleven hours per day; the farmers' 
daughters have gone up into higher employments ; their places 
have been filled mainly by foreign laborers who now earn in the 
same factories more than double the wages per hour, and nearly 
double the wages per year as compared to 1840, in shorter hours, 
with very much less arduous work, and under vastly better condi- 
tions. In certain factories of which the writer has positive knowl- 
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edge the wages are on the average $285 to $290 per year for 10£ 
hours per day, against $175 to $180 in 1840 for 13 to 14 hours. 

This change has been effected with little regard to statutes, a 
very large number of the most intelligent employers of labor in 
factories having long since reached the conclusion that there was 
no profit to themselves in excessive hours of work and no benefit 
to their working people in the long run, even if a little higher 
"wages be earned in long hours as compared to short. Many of the 
most intelligent employers work their machinery only ten hours 
by their own choice. 

It has been said that statutes have been applied, if applied at 
all, only to those who work in factories, with perhaps a very few 
others engaged in special employments. Hence the statutes re- 
specting hours of labor could in the nature of things affect a very 
small proportion of the population of the United States in restrict- 
ing them or depriving them of actual freedom of contract in the 
distribution of their own time. 

If we include under the head of Collective Factory Labor all 
the operatives in the textile factories, in the machine shops and 
iron works, in the mines and other well recognized departments of 
such work, and add thereto all the tailors and tailoresses, all the 
seamstresses, all the boot and shoe makers, and all others who are 
engaged in occupations in which the tendency is toward the col- 
lective factory work, but of whom a large proportion are outside 
the factories, we shall find in the list of occupations of the census 
of 1880, less than one hundred in each one thousand of all who 
were engaged in any kind of gainful occupation in that year in this 
class. 

It is significant that most of the strikes have occurred in the 
specific branches of industry in which the attempt has been made 
to deprive the working people of the control of their own time by 
legal restrictions upon the hours of labor. 

Next to the factory operatives, the largest single body of working 
people, aside from those engaged in agriculture, consists of railroad 
employees. They may be said to stand midway between the col- 
lective factory work and the individual mechanic or farmer who 
does his work where the work is to be done, wherever it may be. 
In this class of railway employees some important strikes have 
lately occurred, the full import of which does not yet appear. 

The true remedy for strikes and for obnoxious meddlesome in- 
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terference by statute with the liberty of contract on the part of 
adults, will probably be found in the special organizations of labor, 
so called, which have lately become so prominent. Until quite a 
recent period the so-called labor reformers who have been apt to 
promote strikes haye not been men of sufficient capacity to become 
true leaders ; they have as a rule been mere agitators. Their in- 
fluence has been felt only by isolated bodies of workmen here and 
there, but has been of no general importance. More recent occur- 
rences have brought an abler body of men to the front. This is 
the natural outgrowth of the attempt to widen the organization of 
laborers, and to cover a broader field. Such an undertaking calls 
for ability and energy as well as character and integrity ; and in 
this natural order such men have appeared, who are now endeavor- 
ing to direct and control by general organization all the special 
organization of working people. They are of course, making grave 
errors ; but being men of ability, none will find out sooner than 
themselves the errors in their work, and they may then become 
most useful and true leaders. 

For instance, what is it that stops enterprise, prevents the exten- 
sion of useful arts, and keeps capital in a sort of enforced idleness 
or disuse at the present moment? Just one thing ; and that is 
this very attempt to take away from the working man the liberty 
to make his own bargain in his own way, and to subject him to 
the restrictions imposed by the by-laws of an organization which 
he has only entered with the expectation of improving his condi- 
tion. 

There is but one thing which we all have in common, rich and 
poor alike ; and that is time. The man who controls his own 
time, who disposes of it in his own way, and makes his own bar- 
gains, is the man who will succeed. The man who puts the con- 
trol of his own time into the hands of some other man, who may or 
may not be well informed as to the conditions of his work, will 
be very sure not to succeed. The man who combines with others 
in the attempt to control and regulate the work of other men who 
do not belong to their association, and to dictate how they shall 
make use of the one thing which all have in common — and that is 
time, can only influence industry for a very short period. The 
most intelligent among those who join in this attempt will either 
alter the by-laws and do away with any interference with per- 
sonal liberty, or quit the union or club to which they have attached 
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themselves. Skillful workmen who are masters of their art will 
soon see that any other course would reduce the most intelligent 
and industrious workman to the level of the least skillful and the 
least competent in the trade. 

The true object of association is that each man may find out by 
contact or correspondence with his fellows how he may develop 
his own individuality, his own capacity — find out what his own 
work is really worth, and how to obtain its full value without re- 
ducing himself to the level of any shiftless or idle person who may 
have joined the association with the expectation of being sustained 
in his incapacity at the cost of his fellow workmen. 

The evil of undertaking to control and regulate the time and 
labor of the working people of this country by way of organization 
has already become so apparent that the end can be easily foreseen. 
This effort has already spent its force. The working men are be- 
ginning to perceive that they are the ones to suffer most from such 
restrictions when production or distribution is impeded by them. 

Keference has been made to the sorting of the occupations of 
the people of the United States, by whom the work of the country 
is done. This is one of the most useful and most trustworthy clas- 
sifications of the census. Each man or woman who worked for 
gain was called upon by the enumerator to state the occupation by 
which he or she earned money. The total number of all who were 
engaged in working for gain was a fraction under 17,400,000 ; 
probably at the present time there are about 19,000,000 thus en- 
gaged, or about one in three of the population. 

About 1,100,000 under the census of 1880, or not over seven per 
cent, of the whole force by whom the whole work of the country 
was carried on, could be classified and set off as being among the 
employers of labor, or as being engaged in the mental and admin- 
istrative work of the country, or in positions which gave them 
any power to direct or to supervise the work of the remainder. All 
the rest, constituting considerably over ninety per cent, of the 
whole working force, were in the position of small farmers who 
must work harder than any of their hired men, or of wage earners, 
operatives, employees or recipients of small salaries not above the 
general average of those who work for wages ; and as I have pre- 
viously stated, of this latter force of working people in the narrow- 
est sense, taken by itself, not exceeding ten per cent, were engaged 
in any kind of occupation which could be classified under the gen- 
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eral head of collective factory work. In other words, the 17,400,- 
000 could be classified in a broad and general way about as follows : 

Engaged in mental or administrative work as employers rather than 

employed, or other independent personal occupation, about 1,100,000 

In collective factory work in which large numbers of operatives are 

gathered in single buildings, at the outside 1,700,000 

Occupied on railways, including laborers, not exceeding 600,000 

Farmers, mechanics, artisans, clerks, servants, draymen and other 

occupations of a substantially individual character 14,000,000 

Total 17,400,000 

As to the latter class the law may define what number of hours 
shall constitute a day's work, but cannot force the workman to 
limit his labor to that specific term. Hence no interference with 
the liberty of contract by legislation can be applied to the great 
majority of the working people of the country. 

Neither can the arduous and continuous work of the household 
be reached either by the statute law or by the by-law of the labor 
organization. A certain amount of work must be done in order to 
attain the present standard of general subsistence, hence in just 
the measure that the few may be restricted in the disposal of their 
time must the many add to their hours of work. 

The general hours of labor of this great force taken as a whole, 
so far as they can be ascertained or are reported upon, seem to be 
ten or eleven hours per day. That number of hours of labor ap- 
pears to be necessary at the present time in the production of the 
food, fuel, clothing, and materials for shelter, of which the work- 
ing classes themselves, in the narrowest sense, consume more than 
ninety per cent. Hence it follows that if there is any material in- 
terruption in the progress of the work, the working people them- 
selves are subject to at least ninety per cent, of the loss of product 
which must ensue. 

For instance, there has been a great strike on the south-western 
system of railroads. It has been alleged that this strike would 
extend throughout the country. Suppose this should happen. Who 
would be struck the hardest, and who would pay the cost? Would 
it be the capitalists who own the railroads? There were only 300,- 
000 of them in 1880, perhaps a few more now. Few of them de- 
pend wholly upon their railroad property, and they can wait. 

Who then will suffer? The work of the railroads in the year 
1885, aside from the movement of passengers, consisted in the 
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movement of upwards of 400,000,000 tons of merchandise, each 
ton of which was moved on the average one hundred and ten 
miles. This merchandise consisted ahout one-half of food ma- 
terial; the greater part of the remainder consisted of fuel and 
materials for shelter, the weight of fibers and of clothing being 
insignificant as compared to food and fuel. This enormous work 
stood for or represented a movement of seven tons for each and 
every man, woman, and child in the United States, which seven 
tons for each one was moved one hundred and ten miles at an 
average charge of $8.75, or a little over one cent per ton per 
mile. 

It is sometimes alleged that labor does all the work, and is there- 
fore entitled to all the pay. Each and every laborer is entirely free 
to move the seven tons assigned to him and to each of his family 
one hundred and ten miles, i. c, to do all the work, and to receive 
all the pay, if he chooses to do it. If it is not done he and his 
family suffer most. 

On all the railroads of the United States there are about 625,- 
000 men and boys employed at wages considerably higher than the 
average wages of those whom they supply by their distribution. At 
the standard of payments on the New York Central Eailroad their 
earnings were a fraction under $550 a year each. They are not 
paid out of the capital of the railroads. They are paid out of the 
current receipts received by the railroad corporations ; and these 
current receipts are paid to the corporations on the part of every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, at the rate of $8. 75 
each, in compensation for the movement of seven tons of food, 
fuel, shelter and clothing, a distance of one hundred and ten miles 
on the average. 

Who, then, is struck if this movement is interrupted, and who 
loses by the stroke? Is it not all who are engaged in every kind 
of occupation aside from the railroad? Suppose they strike back, 
being pinched by the hardships ensuing from the strike on the 
railroads, and being deprived for the time of their supplies. Then 
what happens ? A further cessation not only of distribution but 
of production. Who, then, is struck the hardest? Is it not the 
nineteen hard-working people out of every twenty who consume at 
least nine tenths of the entire product, it being fairly well proved 
that the absolute or actual addition to the capital of any one year 
does not exceed five per cent, of each year's product, or ten per cent. 
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at the utmost? In this article I only attempt general averages or 
a close approximation to the facts. 

The organization of clubs and associations among the laborers 
under the lead of able men will soon become the common schools 
of social science, order and industry; and these hard facts of life will 
soon become as well known or as apparent to them as they now are 
to the few students who deal with facts rather than with theories. 

It may then be hoped that the way to prosperity will be found 
in freedom of contract and in personal liberty, giving each man or 
woman the full control of the one thing which all have in common, 
rich and poor alike — their own time, which is their opportunity. 

There are other minor grievances alleged on the part of work- 
men as against capitalists. It is alleged that corporations have no 
souls, and that the workmen are made to feel themselves serfs 
rather than freemen. Let any one examine the facts, and it will 
at once become apparent that so far as due consideration of good 
sanitary conditions, and due care for the welfare of the operatives 
are concerned, factory corporations have, as a rule, been far in ad- 
vance of individual manufacturers. There have been conspicuous 
and very noble exceptions on the part of individual manufacturers ; 
but as a rule the welfare of factory operatives, according to the ob- 
servation of the writer, has been more fully considered by the cor- 
porations than by individuals. It is true that there are objections 
to corporate management ; namely, the want of intelligent knowl- 
edge of each other on the part of the workmen and of the man- 
agers, principals, or owners; but this is more often due rather to 
the magnitude of the undertakings than to any want of good-will 
on either side. 

Another alleged grievance is in the establishment of company 
stores with which employees or operatives are said to be forced to 
deal, and in which they are said to be charged excessive prices, 
taking away from them the opportunity for saving. That there 
has been in the remote past a considerable abuse of this sort may 
not be denied; but in this section of the country at least a com- 
plete change has occurred. The " truck system," so called, has 
substantially disappeared. The special occupation of the writer 
has perhaps given him a better opportunity to know the facts as to 
all the great factories and works of New England and the Middle 
States than would happen with respect to other students of this 
question, and he can bear testimony to the fact that the company 
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stores which are now maintained in connection with these estab- 
lishments are almost invariably maintained in the interest of the 
workingmen, and in order to supply them with the best materials 
for their subsistence at as small an advance on the cost as would 
be consistent with maintaining the store on a commercial basis. 

During the Civil War, when it became necessary to resort to 
short time, the writer himself found that the workingmen in 
establishments which were under his control were suffering because 
the shop-keepers, fearing that the operators would be unable to 
pay on short-time wages, restricted their credit and advanced their 
prices. He therefore established a company store in which the 
goods were sold for cash or for orders from the paymaster of the 
factory ; he furnished it with the best materials carefully pur- 
chased, and sold them to the operatives at ten per cent, advance 
on the cost, which barely served to net interest and expenses. 

The shop was maintained for many months. As soon as the mills 
started on full time it would have been given up, but the oper- 
atives themselves begged to have it continued, upon the ground 
that the advantage to them had been so great that their wages 
for four days' work had been nearly equal in their purchasing 
power, at this company's store, to six days' work in the shops 
where they had previously dealt. It was therefore continued for 
some time as a private enterprise under substantially the same 
rules and under the auditing supervision of the corporation until a 
more wholesome competition on a specie basis made it unnecessary. 

When the true lesson is learned by way of these common 
schools of associated workingmen, it will become apparent to them 
that there is but one method of improving the condition of all. 
The capitalist must adopt every improvement in machinery, even 
if it makes it necessary, as it sometimes has, to break up and sell 
for old metal new machines bought within a few months ; while 
the hours of labor for the whole working force can only be di- 
minished by doing better and more productive work in less time 
than is now required — the present product, whatever number of 
hours of labor it may require, being only sufficient to meet the 
present average standard of subsistence, whatever that may be. 

The great disparity in condition is not the disparity between 
laborers and capitalists ; it is rather the disparity among those 
who themselves do the work upon which they depend for their 
daily bread. 
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The tools fall to him who can use them best. It is the best 
workman who does the greatest amount of work in the least num- 
ber of hours with the least effort to himself. It is by such work- 
men that goods of all kinds are produced at the lowest cost. These 
facts will become the more apparent, the more speedily the attempt 
is made to combine all workmen upon a general average, under 
rules imposed by a central authority which has no power to enforce 
them. These rules cannot be enforced because they would impair 
the personal liberty of every member and deprive the people of this 
country of that personal liberty which is the very central idea of 
their existence. 

Edward Atkinson. 

vol. cxlii. — no. 354. 36 



